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Che Anti=eSlavery Reporter. 


[ Zhe Edttor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he ts not responsible for 
the views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be tnserted from other 
journals. The object of the REPORTER 7s to spread information, and articles 
are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
authors can alone be held responsible. | 





British Central Htrica. 
REPORT BY COMMISSIONER JOHNSTON.* 


Mr. Commissioner H. H. JoHNston has drawn up a most picturesque 
Report of the first three years of his administration of the eastern portion 
of British Central Africa, dated March 31st of the present year. Although 
presented to Parliament in August last, the Report was not made public 
until some two months afterwards, and, therefore, the very interesting matter 
contained therein has been largely forestalled by an anonymous article in 
The Times, which we reprinted in full in our last number of the Reporter. 
We therefore confine ourselves in the present number to what Mr. JoHNsTON 
has to say about the Slave-trade, and the introduction of Indian immigrants 
into Central Africa. Our readers will probably not be surprised to hear that 
we entirely dissent from Mr. JoHNsToN’s views as to the benefit likely to 
accrue to Africa from the production of a mixed race—half-Indian and half- 
African. We are unable to point to any satisfactory solution of the problem 
as to the future of the black man, from any existing specimens of mixture with 
foreign blood, from whatever source that mixture may have been obtained. 
So far as our experience goes, the pure-blooded negro is vastly superior to 
any half-caste—speaking generally—as of course there are individual excep- 
tions to every rule. . 

We entirely dissent from the view put forward by Mr. H. H. Jounston— 
quoted from an essay on the future of the negro, by one of themselves, the 
authorship of which he does not state, though we believe we could give him 
the writer’s name—" That the pure and unadulterated negro cannot, asa race, 
advance with any certainty of stability above his present level of culture ; 
that he requires the admixture of a superior type of man.” The writer of 
the essay concludes by stating “That the main hope of the negro lies in 
coalescing with some yellow race.” 

Mr. JOHNSTON goes on to state that the opinions of the writer above 
referred to are justified by the results of the Arab and negro intermixture on 
the East Coast of Africa, and in the Soudan. 





* “ AFRICA,” No. 6, 1894. Presented to Parliament, August, 1894. Price, 1s, 103d. 
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With regard to this we well remember how emphatically the late 
CaRDINAL LAVIGERIE impressed upon us the fact, which his experienced 
missionaries had proved over and over again, that the MJétzs, or half-caste 
Arab and African, was the worst and most cruel Slave-raider to be found in 
Africa. What proof have we that the Indian-African would be any better ? 
After all, we rather suspect that the question of labour has much to do with 
the proposal for introducing Indian Coolies into Central Africa. The West 
Indies and British Guiana have been inundated with Indians and Chinese 
contract labourers, with results of which we asa nation cannot feel proud. 
The BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has consistently opposed 
the introduction of servile labour into all countries where the contract is 
made in the country from which the immigrant is shipped, though it never 
objects to free immigrants who can make their contract for themselves on 
the spot. These, however, are not likely to come in any quantity to Central 
Africa. We can only repeat what the Rev. Horace Wa .LeER so well and 
tersely stated at a public meeting, in Liverpool, on the 18th October last :— 


“‘Gentlemen,—We don’t want the yellow man for Africa. What we want is still 
the white man, with the honest policy which will confuse no one ; but will show that 
his “ yea”’ means yea, and his “nay,” nay, to the end of the chapter. We want him 
with orders sent out to him from our Foreign Office, which both those who are 
preyed upon, and those who prey upon them, can run and read.” 


Extracts from Mr. H. H. Jounston’s Report. 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


It may be opportune at this point to say a few words about the Slave-trade. I 
have at different times sent Reports dealing specially with this subject, so I will 
endeavour not to repeat myself, but to supplement my former statements by a few 
general remarks. There are some tribes which are almost entirely victims of the 
Slave-trade, there are other tribes which enslave their neighbours, and sell their own 
superfluous people as well, and there are certain races, like the Yaos, with whom it 
has become almost a national profession to sell the people of other tribes. So far as 
my information goes, I am led to believe that the great Makua race, which occupies 
the bulk of the country between Nyasaland and the East Coast, does not go in to any 
great extent for Slavery. They neither sell each other nor enslave their neighbours. 
The worst sinners are the Awemba, the Angoni, the Yaos, and the black Portuguese. 
The Arabs and the Wanyamwezi do a great deal of harm in the north, and it may 
certainly be said with truth that the Arabs are the backbone of the Slave-trade. If 
the Arabs were entirely expelled from Central Africa, the Wanyamwezi and other 
native races would soon be reduced to a condition of law and order. At present, the 
Arab represents in their eyes a kind of rival civilization to that of the white man, and 
a civilization which is of a much easier nature for the negro mind to accept and 
assimilate. I believe, at the present time, we have very largely diminished the export 
of Slaves from Central Africa and the southern part of Nyasaland, but that the Slavers 
still continue to pass a large number across the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau, and down 
into the Zambesi Valley. I should say that possibly, before my Administration took 
active steps to stop the Slave-trade, at least 2,500 Slaves were exported annually from 
the eastern half of British Central Africa. At the present time, I should scarcely 
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think 1,000 were smuggled through, and of this 1,000 about 200 are secured by small 
raids and occasional kidnappings in the eastern half of the Shiré Province, at the 
hands of the Yaos, who dwell on Portuguese territory. Perhaps the greatest blow of 
all struck at the Slave-trade has been the definite conquest of MAKANuIRA, and the 
occupation of his main town. Before this final blow was struck, although MaKANJIRA’S 
power had been crippled in 1891, he still remained with three serviceable dhows, and 
these he employed incessantly to ferry across Slavers and Slaves from Rifu on the 
west coast to his town on the east coast, this being about the shortest crossing of the 
lake. Now, two of these dhows are destroyed, and the third is in our possession, and 
is used for transport work. The only way in which these Slaves can be got across the 
lake is by the connivance of Mponpa, who, I fear, is somewhat unregenerate on this 
question, and winks at a good deal of Slave-trading still. The Slaves are brought 
round from the Angoni country into Mponpa’s strongholds in the hills to the north- 
west of Fort Johnston, and are smuggled across the narrow arm of the lake in canoes 
at night-time. Other Slaves are occasionally passed across the Lake Malombe. The 
action of the Arab Slave-traders at the north end of the lake has been greatly 
hampered by our having built a fort at Deep Bay, which commands one of the most 
convenient crossings of the lake. As they are also hindered from crossing at Karonga 
by the presence there of the African Lakes Trading Corporation, and as BARON VON 
Etrz has taken active steps on the part of the German Government to arrest their 
passage round the north end of the lake, they are forced to do the somewhat difficult 
journey across the Nyasa-Tanganyika Plateau into Wanyamwezi. It is said also that 
a few of them manage to cross the lake in canoes in smooth weather to the south of 
Deep Bay, but I very much doubt this, as the lake is so broad at that point as to be 
too dangerous for canoe traffic. Possibly not more than ten per cent of the Slaves 
which annually leave British Central Africa are destined for dispatch to lands across 
the sea, and of these eight per cent. are shipped to Madagascar. Certainly not more 
than two per cent., if as many, are deliberately sent by the coast-traders to Arabia or 
the Persian Gulf. In fact, with the exception of the trade to Madagascar, the trans- 
marine Slave-trade is very nearly at an end from Eastern and South-Central Africa, at 
any rate. Such Slaves as Arabia requires she tries to get from the opposite coast of 
Africa, and sufficient negroes find their way to Muscat, and in that way supply the 
needs of Persia, while Turkey still manages to obtain, in the guise of free servants 
(as, indeed, by that time they practically are), sufficient Slaves for her harems from 
Tripoli and Bengazi. No; by far the bulk of the Slaves obtained from Central 
Africa, south of the Equator, are destined for the coast plantations. The centre of 
the Continent is being depopulated for the benefit of the east coast region. The 
numerous Arab and Swahili planters require docile manual labour for their increasingly 
profitable plantations, and naturally obtain this, not from the sturdy and semi-civilised 
tribes around them, but from the more docile savages of the interior. The officials of 
the German Government have made strenuous efforts to close their frontier against 
the Slave-trade, and they not only stop these Slaves, but they endeavour to return 
them to their homes on British territory. 

A good many find their way to the Zambesi plantations, and’ are shipped to 
Madagascar from the district which stretches from Mozambique to Quilimane. This 
coast-line presents a series of creeks and river-mouths, nearly all of which can be 
entered by the Arab dhows. 

It is evident from the traces of the foundations of old villages, fragments of 
pottery found buried under several feet of soil, and other unquestionable indications, 
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that all this part of Central Africa was once densely populated by races superior in 
culture to those at present existing. As in the delta of the Zambesi, so also in parts 
of the coast of Lake Nyasa, pottery has been dug up sometimes from five feet below 
the surface, which is superior and of more tasteful make than the pottery manu- 
factured at the present day. The Slave-trade became prevalent with the first decided 
establishment of Arab influence on the coast, and obtained an enormous development 
when the Portuguese succeeded the Arabs in power. In fact, it was not until the 
advent of the Portuguese, and consequently the introduction of guns and gunpowder, 
that one native race was deliberately taught to enslave and sell another. The entire 
blame of this rests not by any means on the Portuguese alone, but on the English 
and other European nations. Until the abolition of Slavery in the United States, 
American Slave vessels used to haunt the Mozambique Channel to pick up cargoes of 
Slaves from the Zambesi. The depopulation caused by the frequent ravages of the 
black Portuguese, and the Arabs or the Arabs’ negro allies reduced considerable tracts 
of country to a state of wilderness, and this wilderness becoming once more occupied 
by big game, the tsetse fly increased and multiplied, and now renders considerable 
portions of Central Africa difficult of colonization on account of the impossibility of 
introducing horses and cattle, until by the slow process of repeopling, the tsetse fly 
has been got rid of. 

Besides, this constant hunting of man by man keeps the whole country in a state 
of unrest. The natives feel little interest in life when at any moment they may 
be attacked by some other tribe, have their homes broken up, and their wives and 
children sold. Consequently, except where they are settled near Europeans, they 
lead a hand-to-mouth existence, just growing enough food for the support of the 
small community, and not daring to venture on any enterprise or industry which 
might attract the cupidity of their neighbours. 

The Arabs have certainly done a little good here and there by introducing the 
cultivation of rice, but it must be carefully borne in mind that the Arab traders in 
Central Africa are far too much attached to the pleasure of life on the coast to look 
on themselves as permanent settlers in the interior. Their one idea is to amass 
enough property in Slaves or ivory, or both—the former to carry the latter—to enable 
them to return to the coast and settle down for the rest of their days in ease and 
comfort, with a large plantation and a sufficient harem. From every point of view,. 
philanthropic and economic, we are right in trying to extirpate the Slave-trade in 
Central Africa. 


PROPOSED INTRODUCTION OF INDIANS. 


I have now come to this conclusion after five years’ experience in this part of 
Africa, that the presence of Arabs is incompatible with the introduction of European 
civilization, and, sooner or later, the Arabs must go from Central Africa. It may be 
possible to govern them on the East Coast, because there they have something at 
stake. Such of them as are not inveterate wanderers have their homes on the 
Zanzibar Littoral, and are disposed to settle down peacefully under a strong Govern- 
ment. Inthe interior of Africa they are adventurers, and, ordinarily, adventurers of 
the worst type. 

On the other hand, I believe the salvation of Central Africa will be found in the 
introduction of the Indian trader and agriculturist. The yellow man is required in 
this country as much as the black and the white, so that he may occupy a middle 
place, and fill up the gap between the two extremes. The white man cannot afford to 
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do the petty trade in detail; it is only worth his while to trade wholesale. There- 
fore, the Banyan merchant or Indian trader serves as a very useful middle-man, who 
gathers up the native produce in small purchases, and sells it in bulk to the European. 
Indian artizans—carpenters, masons, leather workers, and such like—are invaluable as 
teachers to the raw native. I think it will be found for some time to come that 
Indian soldiers will be necessary to British Central Africa. They naturally stand the 
climate a good deal better than white troops; on the other hand, in steadiness, 
discipline, and courage, they are scarcely inferior to the British soldier. All the 
minor posts, such as store clerks, telegraph operators, and hospital assistants might be 
with advantage filled by educated Indians, who will work for lower wages than 
Europeans, and who are far more painstaking and industrious. 

When my Administration first commenced in 1891, there was not a single Indian 
in British Central Africa with the exception of a doubtful Goanese, who had attempted 
to establish himself at Chiromo, but had been expelled for introducing liquor to the 
natives. Now there is quite a colony of Banyans established on the Lower Shiré, at 
Port Herald, and elsewhere. Several of these men have been able to afford to pay 
considerable sums for the purchase of land which they now occupy, and the import 
and export duties paid by them have amounted in one year to nearly £200. There 
are now Banyans settled at Chiromo, and higher up river still at Chikwawa. There is 
a Banyan going to establish a store at Blantyre. The Administration has introduced 
from India Indian cooks, carpenters, and various other artizans, and they have been 
found most useful—I might almost say that Indian cooks are indispensable. The 
native very rarely makes a satisfactory cook, at any rate in Eastern Africa. He is 
dirty and clumsy. These cooks from India can really turn out meals which would 
not disgrace a professed cook in England. 

An able writer of the negro race, who is, I believe, an official of the Gambia Colony, 
published a little while ago a very thoughtful essay on the future of the negro. I 
understand the conclusion he arrives at is that the pure and unadulterated negro 
cannot, as arace, advance with any certainty of stability above his present level of 
culture ; that he requires the admixture ofa superior type of man. ‘The writer then 
reviews the disappointing results which have attended the admixture of the white and 
black races, and argues that they are too widely separated in type to produce a 
satisfactory hybrid. He consequently concludes by stating that the main hope of the 
negro lies in coalescing with some yellow race. Toa great extent, the opinions of 
this writer are justified by the results of the Arab and negro intermixture on the 
East Coast of Africa, and in the points offered by those remarkable races of the 
Northern Soudan, which evidently arose out of an intermixture between the Berber 
and the negro stock. But the Arab would appear to have certain inherent vices and 
defects of disposition which he tranmits to his descendants. Although of very fine 
physical type, the Swahili is rather recalcitrant to European civilization. On the 
whole, I think the admixture of yeilow that the negro requires should come from 
India, and that Eastern Africa and British Central Africa should become the America 
of the Hindu. Zhe mixture of the two races would give the Indian the physical develop- 
ment which he lacks,and he in his turn would transmit to his half-negro offspring, the 
industry, ambition, and aspiration towards a civilised life which the negro so markedly 
lacks. [The italics are ours.] 


* 8 # Mr. ALFRED SHARPE. 


I have left, perhaps, the best name till the last, that of Mr. ALFRED SHarpe, Her 
Majesty’s Consul and Deputy Commissioner. It is difficult to do justice in a Report 
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like this to the services rendered by Mr. SHaRPE, as their enumeration tends to 
become, to those whose who do not know him, a wearisome eulogy. It is perhaps 
sufficient to say that no one engaged ina difficult task, such as the Administration of 
British Central Africa, has ever been so efficiently and loyally helped by anyone as I 
have been by Mr. SHARPE. Perhaps in value and durability of work his name will 
stand highest in the record of history that takes any notice of the first three years of 
the Administration of British Central Africa. 








Facilities to SlavesTraders in Central Africa. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ THe Times.” 


Sir,—On July 30th last you published interesting and important 
information respecting the introduction of powder and guns into British 
Central Africa by way of the German frontier, and in your editorial columns 
you commented in very just and indignant terms upon the manner in which 
the steamer placed upon the lake by the German Anti-Slavery Society was 
employed in ferrying across Lake Nyasa both Slave caravans and gunpowder. 

I have lately received letters from correspondents in Central Africa, dated 
September last, which not only confirm all that was previously reported in 
The Times, but show that the British administration in Central Africa has 
not, hitherto, been strong enough to efficiently watch the German frontier, 
and to put a stop to such disreputable proceedings. 

News has lately come to hand that three dhows with Slaves have been 
caught by our vessels on the lake, near the late JumBe’s town. This is the 
man who was subsidized by Government to put down the Slave-trade ! 

If it be true, as recently reported, that the territory between Lakes 
Tanganyika and Nyasa will come under the direct rule of the Chartered 
South Africa Company, we may hope that Mr. Ruopes will be able to 
prevent the smuggling through German territory of powder and guns for the 
use of Arab Slave-traders. 

For obvious reasons I withhold the names of my correspondents, and, in 
order not to trespass too much upon your space, I have considerably 
abbreviated the voluminous details contained in these letters. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, London, December 20th, 1894. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


It is well known that the neighbourhood between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika 
is notorious, not only for its active Slavery, but it is the highway into the interior. 
At one time Slavery was carried on openly ; now, however, it is a rare thing to meet 
a Slave caravan. The trade routes ot white influence are carefully shunned, and the 
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bye-paths are resorted to. Slavery, however, is as active as ever, and there never 
was a time when so much powder was in circulation or so many guns in the hands of 
natives. The question is naturally asked, “ But where does the powder come from ?”’ 

In June last, Mr. happened to hear of an Arab who, crossing the frontier 
from German territory, was occupying an important position on the Tanganyika 
plateau ; in fact, his village (newly built) commanded both routes. Having brought 
in a lot of powder, which he was trading freely among surrounding natives, thereby 
breaking the law, and as he had no trading license, and had paid no duty on his goods, 
Mr. endeavoured to assist the law (the nearest administration official being over 
one hundred miles distant) by attacking his place, and sending all his powder, guns, 
caps, etc., to the nearest administration station. No one was injured in the scuffle, 
but surrounding natives, attracted by the noise, rushed in and sacked whatever cloth 
they could. 

In August, however, Mr. was summoned by the Arab in question on a 
charge of assault and robbery. He was under the necessity of taking a journey of 
two hundred and fifty miles on foot, and paying the Arab between £30 and £40 in 
damages for cloth he had lost. His guns, powder, caps, etc., were returned to him, 
and the Arab went scot-free. Mr. ’s only fault was that he had allowed his zeal 
to outrun his discretion, not being a Government official ; for this he paid, as already 
stated, besides much trouble. The Arab practically admitted—indeed the facts were 
patent —smuggling, trading without license, selling powder to natives, importing 
powder wholesale, guns without licenses, Slaving—six serious counter-charges. He 
did not attempt to deny any of these charges. Now, white men have to pay heavy 
licenses for carrying guns, trading, etc., why should the Arab be exempt and the 
European trader heavily handicapped ? 

Again, this Arab coming straight across the frontier simply ignored the laws, 
except when it suited him to claim their protection; when he did so he was 
propitiated instead of punished. 

The fact of the above-mentioned Arab gaining his case against a European, and 
the present activity of the Slave-trade, are not mentioned with any view of blaming 
the administration, which during the past three years has done excellent work in 
Nyasaland; but it is well to bring the claims of this neighbourhood before the 
ANTI-SLAVERY Society and all those interested in Africa and the Slave-trade, 

Slaves are well known to be concealed in a neighbouring Arab’s Joma here; but 
the administration openly confess they are not prepared to cope with the Arab evil, 
in which case it is a pity they are so ready to expose this lamentable state of things 
to the Arabs by their present weak policy in conciliating a self-confessed powder- 
trading Arab at the expense of a European. 

The present policy as regards the Arabs may or may not be considered a success, 
but this year no fewer than ten tons of powder passed into British territory from the 
German side, one large caravan being carried over the Nyasa by the Hermann von 
Wissmann (put on the lake by the German Anti-Slavery Society), besides caravans 
from Inamyembe, and, from all accounts, the Arabs are better off now than they ever 
were before. 

White traders pay heavy licenses, duties, etc., the Arabs pay none and ignore the 
laws ; but should a white trader, in absence of other authority, attempt to stop illicit 
trading, he is forced to pay somewhat dearly for his indiscretion. Is there no remedy 
against this unequal state of things? How long is the Slave-dealing Arab to be 
allowed rights and privileges above those of British merchants? 
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Should any non-official European attempt to stop any Slave caravans, etc., he 
would immediately lay himself open to a charge of assault. The Arabs get all the 
benefits of the law without its restrictions, and go quietly through the country from 
east to west buying Slaves and ivory with powder, caps, and guns, and no one 
molests them, unless they should, perchance, stumble upon a Government station, 
which is not probable, as there is only one administration station between Nyasa and 
Tanganyika. 

South of the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau, and on the banks of the Chambezi 
river and Lake Bangweolo, there is a very powerful tribe, of which the: outer world 
has heard almost nothing. They are the Wawemba people. This most powerful 
tribe is almost wholly under Arab influence, and at the present moment is being 
armed by various sections of the Arab world, and sent to hunt for Slaves. At no 
time in their past history have this people had more guns or greater quantities of 
powder than they have at the present moment. 

It is to be hoped that the day is not far distant when our administration will be 
able to deal with the present Arab question at the north of Nyasa in as satisfactory a 
manner as they have dealt with MAKANJIRA in the south. It is a fact that there are 
more Slaves concealed at the stockade of M’Loz1, at Mpata, at the present moment 
than have ever been before. The means of exit are closed on every hand, and, 
awaiting a favourable moment, they are cooped up at that place. 








The Progress of the Wegro. 


Mr. G. F. RicuinGs, “from the United States,” delivered an address on November 
26th, at the South Place Institute, on the progress made in America by the coloured 
race since their emancipation. He said he had made this trip to England in the 
interest of the coloured people of America, because he felt that sympathy and 
co-operation such as had been given in England to Miss WELLS was most grateful 
and most useful to those who were engaged in America in righting the wrongs of the 
negroes. He claimed that the people of dark complexion were not inferior to white 
people, and after giving the matter fifteen years’ constant hard labour, he felt he was 
entitled to an opinion on it. The 8,000,000 of coloured people in the United States 
had been oppressed just as long as they could and would stand it, and the 
intellectual among them were not only asking, but demanding equal rights in 
citizenship. They had received a ray of hope from England in the reception given to 
Miss WELLS, and he might tell them that the expressions of opinion which had 
been uttered in England had not been without weight in America. The bulk of 
Mr. RICHINGs’ address was a commentary on lantern slides, these consisting for the 
most part of portraits of coloured people prominent in education, religion, medicine and 
trade. The progress of the educational movement among negroes was sketched from 
its small beginnings in the days—quite recent days—when it was said negroes could 
not be educated, to the present, when there are 185 colleges for coloured people. 
The lecturer gave ample evidence that in point of ability the negro, or at any rate the 
quadroon or octoroon, is quite equal to those of pure white complexion, if he had the 
same chances. 
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The Situation in WMypasaland. 
A REPRESENTATIVE of Reuter’s Agency had an interview, on December 7th, 
with Dr. Roginson, medical officer of the Universities Mission, who has just 
reached England from Central Africa. Asked what was the position of affairs 
when he left, Dr. RoBINsoN said :— 

Generally speaking, the country is quiet and there is no actual war, but much 
remains to be done. There are four spots on Lake Nyasa regarding which there is 
a certain amount of anxiety. The first of these is the country to the north of the 
lake under the chief Mioz1, whom Captain LuGarp attacked and would doubtless 
have dislodged had he not himself been severely wounded. MLoz1 is now quiet, but 
only because no operations are being directed against him. He is extensively 
engaged in the Slave-trade, although it is not easy to say by what means his caravans 
reach the coast. He is distinctly a man with whom the British will have to deal if 
the Slave-trade is to be done away with. Running south along the western shore of 
Lake Nyasa we come to JumBe’s territory. The old JumBr’s nephew has been 
installed by the native chiefs, and he has declared himself friendly to the British. 
The Administration has appointed one of its oldest and most trustworthy officers— 
Mr. NicoLt—to advise the new chief, and it is hoped that under his tutelage matters 
will progress quietly in his district. At the same time there is a certain element of 
discontent in the uncle of the new chief (the old JumBe’s brother), who is avowedly 
antagonistic to the suppression of Slavery. We trust, however, that under Mr. 
NicoLu’s influence he will be led to see the necessity of assisting the British in 
stopping the trade in human flesh. The mission looks with some apprehension to 
JuMBE’s country, as we have, at the request of the chief, just established a new 
station there, and have sent the Rev. A. F. Sim from Likoma to start the work. 

The next centre of anxiety is at the extreme south of the lake, close to Fort 
Johnston. Mponpa’s village is immediately under the fort, and is overawed by the 
guns; but the chief himself has retired to a spot four miles inland on the western 
side of the lake, and here he lives, in defiance of the British, being influenced by the 
coast people, the worst type of Slave-traders in Africa. Mponpa has yet to be dealt 
with. It is useless to attack his village near the fort, as the responsible men are with 
the chief, and an advance on his new stronghold could not well be undertaken with 
the forces now at the command of the Administrator. There is another trouble on the 
north side of Fort Johnston in the person of ZARAFI, a powerful Yao chief, unfriendly 
to the British, who occupies an almost impregnable position in the hilly country four 
miles from the fort. ZARAFI is in league with Mponpa, and has sent out small parties 
to harass the trading station near the fort. 

MaKANJiRA, though turned out of his village, is still at large, and is at present 
fighting with another native chief. Most of his Mananja people, the peaceful 
inhabitants of the lake-side villages, who were never very strong in their allegiance 
to MAKANJIRA, have returned to Fort Maguire, not thinking it worth while to take 
their chance with their ruler. They have peacefully settled down in their villages. 
Further trouble may arise, but at present MAaKaNuJIRA has been overawed, thanks to 
Commissioner JOHNSTON’s energetic action. To the north of the lake the German 
forces under Baron von ELtz are conducting a punitive expedition against the 
Wahehe, who cut up part of a German expedition some years ago. 

On the subject of the attitude of the Yaos towards the British, Dr. 
RoBINSON said :— 

When the British have larger forces at their command, and are able to show a 
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stronger hand than has hitherto been possible, I have no doubt that the Yaos, who 
are the finest natives and the strongest tribe on the eastern side of the lake, will 
become friendly to the British. At present, however, they are too much under coast 
influence to be relied on. 

The Portuguese influence on the lake is purely nominal, and no attempt has been 
made to settle or occupy any station on the lake or indeed in Portuguese Nyasaland. 
The result is that their coast line on the lake is a favourite point for disembarking 
Slaves. There is not a single Portuguese official in the 120 miles of lake line situated 
between Mbampa Bay, the southern limit of the German sphere, and the northern 
British boundary near Fort Maguire, and the result is that the territory is a splendid 
route for Slave caravans. In contrast with this apathy of the Portuguese, the 
Germans on the northern lake line are making every effort to suppress the Slave- 
trade. The first attempt to deal with the Portuguese lake territory from a mission 
point of view was made about a year ago at Unangu, a healthy place standing high 
about 50 miles from the eastern lake shore. The relations between the mission there 
and KaLaNjJE, the chief of Unangu, are friendly, but the work is difficult and slow. 








The March of Progress in West Htrica. 


Goop NrEws FOR THE SLAVES! 


Tue Abeokutan is probably the most intelligent and energetic of any of the 
natives in the neighbourhood of Lagos, so that the code of laws which were 
drawn up at a recent ‘‘palaver” must be very gratifying to England, as the 
Abeokutan evidently acknowledges the white man to be his equal. A 
correspondent, writing from Abeokuta, says :—“ A grand ‘palaver’ was held 
here in Sodeke Square, when the following laws were passed :— 

‘““(1) That the practice of striking English silver coins upon the ground 
or upon stones to test them should cease, and that all English 
silver coins, whether new or old, should be received as a legal 
medium ; 

‘‘(2) That no Egba should assist any Ibadan in the disposal of Slaves 
brought into the country by the latter, and that the Egbas 
should cease the purchase of Slaves from the Ibadans, such 
trade being likely to bring about complications ; 


‘(3) That the worship of ‘Shopono’ (small pox) should cease through- 
out the country ; 


(4) That vain boastings against the white men should cease ; 
‘“‘(5) That no more seizures should be made for debts contracted by a 
stranger either from Jebu or Ibadan. 

“The Egbas are the inhabitants of Abeokuta, and a couple of years ago 
England had to declare war against them and the Jebus. First the British 
troops proceeded against the latter natives, on whom a severe chastisement 
was administered. While preparations were in progress to march against 
the Egbas they tendered their submission and avoided a war. Since then 
the Egbas have mended their ways and now have ceased to have anything to 
do with Slave-dealing. The salutary lesson administered to the Jebus has 
therefore had its effect on the Egbas.”—Zhe Times, Jan. st, 1895. 
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A Million Chinese Coolies for Brasil. 
THE following further correspondence has taken place on this subject :— 
ForEIGN OFFIce, Wovember 6th, 1894. 

Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 26th ult. I am directed by the Eart 
oF KIMBERLEY to acquaint you that no information has been received at this 
office as to an arrangement between China and Brazil for the importation of 
one million coolies into the last-named country. 

According to latest advices, the Chinese Government are strongly opposed 
to the emigration of their subjects to Brazil, and the Government of the 
Republic, on their part, contemplated taking steps to put an end to it. 

Under these circumstances, Lorp KIMBERLEY would be glad to be in- 
formed of the source from which your information is derived. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
THE SECRETARY TO THE E. GREY. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C. 


BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broad Street, London, E.C., 
23rd November, 1894. 
To THE RiGHT HoNourABLE THE Ear OF KIMBERLEY, K.G., &c., 
HER Mayjesty’s PRINCIPAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ForEIGN AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s 
letter of the 6th inst. asking to be informed of the source of the information 
respecting an arrangement between China and Brazil for the importation of 
one million coolies into Brazil, communicated to your Lordship by this 
Society on the 26th ult. 

In reply, I have the hozour to enclose, for the information of your 
Lordship, a copy of the Ant-Slavery Reporter for September and October, 
which contains, on pages 264 to 266, a reprint from the Dazly News of the 
information respecting the immigration of Chinese coolies to Brazil—in- 
formation which so far, it appears, has never been considered. 


On behalf of the Committee, 
I have the honour to be 
Your Lordship’s faithful servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


ForEIGN OFFICE, December 1st, 1894. 


Sir,—I am directed by the Eart oF KIMBERLEY to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 23rd ult. respecting an alleged agreement between 
China and Brazil for the introduction of Chinese coolies into the latter 
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country. In reply, I am to state that the despatches giving the information 
communicated to you in my letter of the 6th inst. were dated from Rio de 
Janeiro, the 14th, and from Pekin the 23rd of January last. As the in- 
formation in question is recent, and is conclusive against the likelihood of 
such an agreement having been concluded, his Lordship is of opinion that it 
is not necessary to make further inquiries on the subject. 

I am to add that a copy of your letter of the 26th October, and of my 
reply of the 6th ult., was sent to Her Majesty’s Minister at Pekin, and, should 
any sudden change of policy have taken place in China, he will no doubt 
report the fact to this department. 


I am, Sir, your most obedient, humble servant, 
THE SECRETARY TO THE E. GREY. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIFTY, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C. 


On the above correspondence Zhe Dazly News, in an editorial, thus 
commented in its issue of the 12th December :— 


THE TRADE IN COOLIES. 


On September 1 we published a statement to the effect that the Companhia 
Braziliana of Brazil had contracted with the Government of the Republic to supply a 
million Chinese coolies for work in the plantations. As this coolie traffic is but the 
Slave-trade under another name, we thought it right to give such further particulars 
of the transaction as were then in our possession. We showed that the contracting 
company had opened an office in the Portuguese settlement at Macao for the supply 
of these human cargoes, having failed to establish one at Hong Kong. The demand 
was brisk owing to the decline in European emigration to Brazil. That Empire has 
long been placed in the black books of the British Emigration service owing to the 
repeated complaints of ill-treatment which have been received from British colonists 
who have been induced to trust to the promises of the Brazilian agents. If these 
emigrants suffered as free labourers, what would be the lot of Chinese coolies, packed 
off to Brazil as it were in bond. No British captain at Macao would consent to 
ship the coolies, and the company, after many difficulties, had to fall back on a German 
steamer, the Zeéartos, of 1,500 tons. The ship cleared in October, 1893, with 478 
coolies for Rio de Janeiro. There our information ended, and with it, of course, our 
account. The BriTIsH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, however, at once 
called the attention of the Foreign Secretary to the report in these columns, and asked 
him, in accordance with the well-established precedents of the Foreign Office, to take 
prompt action to bring this iniquity to an end. Through the courtesy of the secretary 
of the Society we now learn the result of the application. 

The Foreign Office replied that it was entirely without information as to the 
truth of the report in question, and that, on the contrary, both the Chinese and the 
Brazilian Governments were opposed to the coolie traffic. This reply was sent on 
November 6th, and in another communication dated December Ist, or less than a 
fortnight ago, the Foreign Office added that its information, both from Rio and Pekin, 
was conclusive against the likelihood of the existence of the treaty, and that further 
inquiries on the subject would therefore be useless. It only remains for us to 
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add that, if the Foreign Office had extended its researches to Macao, it might have 
obtained a full confirmation of our statements from the British Vice-Consul, 
Mr. Joty, on whose report it was based. Mr. Joty was named by us, at the 
time, as our authority for every particular of the account which appeared in these 
columns. From his report, published in this country as an official document in the 
usual way, we learned, as from an eye-witness, every detail of the transaction. We 
have therefore nothing to withdraw until this Government official sets us the example ; 
and, in any case, the entire responsibility must rest with him. An exchange of views 
between London, Rio, Pekin and Macao would seem to be desirable in the interests of 
truth. As the matter stands, we must be pardoned for saying that we take the Vice- 
Consul’s word rather than that of Rio or of Pekin. Coolie treaties, as the BRITISH AND 
FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society has told us, are no new thing in the experience of 
China, and we may add, in that of South America, or of Macao. In 1873 a society 
was formed at Havana for the importation of coolies from this very settlement, and 
the poor creatures were sold to the planters at a large profit. Their term of service was 
for eight years ; when it had expired but 25 per cent. of them were left to demand 
their freedom. The rest had perished of ill-treatment and neglect. A year later the 
Chinese Government entered into a treaty with Peru for this odious traffic, but it 
had to be abandoned, owing to the horrible sufferings of the pioneer cargoes that were 
sent out. In 1877, the Anti-Slavery Society induced the Marquis TsENG to 
oppose, with effect, the ratification of a similar Chinese treaty with Spain, by which 
the planters of Cuba hoped to benefit. In 1883, another treaty of the same sort was 
nipped in the bud by the representations which the Society made to the Chinese 
Envoy who was on his way to Brazil for the purposes of the negotiation. On this 
question, the Foreign Office is bound by the most honourable traditions. When 
LorD GRANVILLE was in power he never failed to lend the whole weight of his 
authority to those engaged in the exposure of this great iniquity. The coolie 
contract system is really nothing but the Slave-trade in one of its worst forms. 








The SlavesTrade in Tripoli. 


AT the end of December, 1891, Messrs. HENRY GuRNEY and CHarRLes H. 
ALLEN visited Tripoli as a Deputation from the BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI- 
Stavery Society, A report of their visit appeared in the Ant-Slavery 
Reporter, January, 1892. 

The Governor of Tripoli, to whom the Deputation was introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Consul-General, Mr. Nort TempLe Moore, stated that there 
was no Slave-trade whatever in the Western half of the Province of Tripoli, 
which was under his rule. He admitted, however, that Slaves were frequently 
smuggled into the Eastern province, over which he had no control, for 
shipment to Crete and Turkey, and this we know has frequently occurred 
since that date. 

We now, however, have received information from a trustworthy corre- 
spondent in the city of Tripoli, dated 24th December, 1894, which states as 


follows :— 

Here, under Turkish rule, the buying and selling of young boys and girls, chiefly 
the latter, is still regularly carried on—not publicly, of course, but the Turkish officers 
of the army of occupation are equally involved in it with the wealthier Arabs. 
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Sir Colin ScotteMoncrief— on Egypt. 


Sir Coin Scotr MoncrterF delivered a lecture on November 10, at the Working 
Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, on Egypt and the Nile. 

Mr. ALFRED MILNER, who was in the chair, said that no introduction was needed 
by the lecturer, whose name and work were familiar to all. Throughout the bitter 
controversy which had raged with respect to our occupation of Egypt, one exception 
was invariably made, even by the enemies of England, and that was in favour of 
English engineers (cheers), who were on all hands admitted to have done all they 
could for the good of the country. Of that body of men Sir Corin MOoNCRIEFF was 
for ten years the indefatigable, successful, and honoured chief. (Cheers.) When 
they had heard Sir C. MoncriEFF they would be able to some extent to realize the 
fascinations which the Nile and the country through which it flowed exercised over 
every student of history, political economy, or physical science. (Cheers.) 

Sir C. S. Moncrierr, after observing that the cultivated valley of the Nile, which 
alone is Egypt, was only about 10,000 squ? -e miles, or half as big again as Wales, or 
one-eighth of Great Britian, and after a short narrative of the recent history of the 
country, described in detail the engineering work which had been accomplished 
during the period of British occupation. 


ANCIENT IRRIGATION. 


The old system of irrigation in Egypt, he said, which made it the granary of the 
world, only dealt with the Nile in flood. A line of embankments was made along 
each edge of the river, too high to be topped even in flood. At right angles to these, 
about five miles apart, other embankments were made, going right across the valley 
and so dividing the country into a series of oblong areas. Short canals were cut from 
the river into each of theseareas or basins, as they are called. As the river rose these 
canals filled, and the whole basins were flooded three or four feet deep. The still 
water parted with its mud and thoroughly soaked the ground. In October the river 
began to fall ; the water was run back into it and the basins emptied ; then, as soon as 
a man could walk across ithe mud with a pair of bullocks and a wooden plough, or 
even the branch of a tree, the mud was turned over and sown. So soaked was the 
soil that the wheat or barley at once sprang up, and without a drop of rain or any 
further watering a fine crop was reaped in April, and then the field lay baking in the 
sun till next flood. Such was the ancient system, and it has come down from the 
time of the Pharaohs, and is the system to this day throughout the greater part of 
Upper Egypt. 

MOHAMMED ALI. 


But in this century a change was introduced. Egypt was for many years ruled by 
a very sagacious although unscrupulous man, MoHAMMED ALI PasHa. He saw that 
with its soil and with its climate Egypt could grow something more profitable than corn. 
Europe could pretty well feed itself with this commodity, but Europe could not grow 
cotton and sugar-cane products of great value which Egypt could grow quite well if 
only they could get water all the year round, for the cotton must be sown and the 
cane planted in March, and from that time onwards throughout all the heat of summer 
they must be regularly watered. The water was there, flowing out to the sea, but 
how could it be raised on to the land? I have told you the Nile rises 25 feet ; soa 
canal flowing 12 feet deep during flood has its “bed 13 feet above the river level when 
the Nile is at its lowest. Monammep ALI began by cutting a great system of deep 
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canals all over the Delta, into which water would flow when the river was low, and 
from these canals by various rude contrivances it was pumped up and poured over the 
land. But this was a great labour, and worse than this—when the flood came the 
deep canals became choked with mud, and had all to be dug out again. 


THE BARRAGE. 


Then some one advised that a great dam should be built across the two branches 


of the Nile at the apex of the Delta, and the water raised just as it is by a mill dam in 
this country ; and a great work was started, known by the French name—the barrage. 
It consisted of a bridge over each branch of the river, one consisting of 61, the other 
of 71 arches of 16 feet span. These were to be fitted with drop-gates, to be kept 
down during low Nile so as to pond up the water, and to be raised out of the way 
during flood. The water held up was to flow down three great canals—one on the 
east side of the eastern branch of the river ; one between the two rivers, one on the 
west side of the western branch of the river ; and from these canals into minor canals, 
and at last on to the fields. The barrages were finished in 1861, but gates were only 
fitted into one. Signs of settlement appeared, and in 1867 a great crack split the 
whole bridge from top to bottom. The Egyptians did not know how to mend it. 
They did not believe it could be mended, and went back to the old system of digging 
out their deep canals. 


BriTIsH ENGINEERS AND THE BARRAGE. 


When I got to Egypt every one said, ‘‘ Whatever you do, do not touch the 
barrage ; it is hopelessly unreliable.” But my companions and I felt, if we were to 
do any good, we must either put this great dam right, or build a new one, for it was 
absolutely necessary to get control of the Nile water. So we resolved to see what 
the cracked dam was worth. When the gates were open there was no more pressure 
on the barrage than on an ordinary bridge ; but when they were closed the water 
above was calculated to rise as much as 13 feet higher than the water below, creating 
a heavy pressure on the work, and as it was founded only on sand and mud the 
tendency of the water would be to work its way under the foundations, scouring out 
the soil till at last the whole work might fall in. We found on the Rosetta or 
Western branch barrage (the only one in which the gates had ever been fitted) 
tremendous cracks through two or three arches, but still we resolved to test the 
work. If it smashed there would be no very great harm, while if we could anyhow 
make it stand the gain would be enormous. On the other hand there was a host of 
jealous foreigners delighted to see an English failure. In January, 1884, an excellent 
English engineer took up his residence at the barrage. The first thing to do was to 
put little patches of cement every here and there across the cracks, and these were all 
numbered. Then about £26,000 were spent in replacing the rough stone protection 
below the bridge, and in replacing new timber for the old. All this time the river was 
slowly falling. We resolved after it fell to a certain point to begin to close the gates. 
Daily the river kept falling. Daily we closed another gate, and daily the English 
engineers went round all the little patches of cement. We feared that, as by closing 
the gates the water rose up stream, the pressure would be too great for the work and 
the cracks would open out afresh, in which case our little cement patches would 
crack too. So long as they showed no crack, so long we knew there was no fresh 
mischief at work, we had to proceed very carefully, and it was anxious work, but at 
last we had raised the water 7 feet 2 inches, and then I thought that enough for 1884. 
This made a tremendous difference to the cotton crop. I have said the water was 
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intended to go into three main canals, but only one of these, the central one, had ever 
been properly finished. The eastern one had never been made at all. The western 
one was half full of desert sand. But the centre one this year contained 7 feet of 
water more than it had ever done before in the hot parching months of May and 
June. And the result was that the cotton crop, which had never before exceeded 
130,000 tons, came this year to 160,000, and as each ton was worth about £55, these 
additional 30,000 were worth £1,650,000, which was not a bad return for the £26,000 
we had spent. This was so encouraging that the following year Lord Cromer, in 
spite of the low state finances were in, managed to get a million sterling, which was 
made over to us to spend in putting right the irrigation works of the country. Then 
we knew we could repair the barrage thoroughly. We got four more trained 
Englishmen from India and set about the work. A distinguished English engineer 
had offered some years previously to repair the work, and he proposed to do it by 
sinking a great wall right across the river, to go down 60 feet below the bed, 
and this he estimated would have cost alone 1} millions. We resolved not to try it, 
first because it was so dear, and also because we feared that if we dug any such hole 
the barrage might slide into it bodily. The task was very difficult. We had to shut 
off a piece of the river, inclose it with a bank, pump out all the water to the very 
bottom, then examine the state of the foundations, and do what was necessary to 
strengthen and repair it. We were not certain if we could lay bare the foundations 
like this. The falling flood would not let us begin before November, and the rising 
flood of the next year forced us to close at the end of June. In March, 1886, we 
made our first earthen embankment round 20 arches at the west end, which was the 
part most badly cracked. We pumped out the water from within, and found that by 
keeping steam-pumps constantly at work we could keep the bed of the river quite 
dry, although the water was 18 feet deep outside. The cracks looked worse than we 
had expected when we got right down to the floor, but it was a great thing to have 
got down. Soundings had told us that for more than 200 feet deep there was no rock 
to be found below, only sand and mud. We were required to prevent the water 
passing through this under the work, and yet it was impracticable to make a very 
deep foundation, and to rest ‘on firm rock. We resolved, therefore, to adopt an 
Indian plan, and to spread the foundations out very wide. We found that from 
up stream to down stream the width of cracked badly-built flooring was 112 feet. 
We just doubled it to 224 feet. We covered the old flooring with a solid mass of 
concrete and stonework 4 feet thick, and prolonged it up and down stream, while 
along the upper edge we drove a line of what is called sheet-piling 16 feet deep— 
i.e., wooden piles dovetailing into each other so as to form a continuous wooden 
wall, so that the water would have to percolate under this wall and through 224 feet 
of sand and mud before it could get out on the down-stream face. That first year, 
1886, was only a trial year. But we finished the flooring of 16 arches like this, 
placing just below the bridge heavy dressed blocks of hard stone, which we got from 
the Alps. At the end of November, 1886, we began our preparations for next season. 
We could not close off the whole of either branch of the river any one season, but we 
determined to do a half. And as there were two branches, that meant four years’ 
work. It took us till the middle of February to get our embankments round one-half 
of one of the barrages. It took three weeks longer, with 12 steam pumps working day 
and night, to get the water out of the enclosed space. Then in March we set to work, 
and went on day and night without a break, working at night by electric light, till the 
end of June. I remember on July 1, 1887, we had finished one-half of the Rosetta 
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barrage. We had daily reports of the progress of the floods, and got the last of our 
steam pumps out of the bed that day. Before daylight next morning the flood was 
over the whole floor. The embankments which had taken us three months to 
make, and had cost about £10,000, were all washed away by the rising flood, and no 
work was possible till the middle of the following November, when we began new 
embankments, enclosed another half of the river, and did another hard season’s work. 
We had sometimes as many as 10,000 men at work—Arabs, of course, chiefly, 
Maltese, Italians, Greeks, Syrians, a few Frenchmen. There were perpetually new 
difficulties meeting us. Sometimes in the middle of a nice, clean, new piece of stone 
flooring a great spring of water would burst out and cover the whole with black mud 
and rise deeper and deeper till it was stanched. But by careful management the 
engineers in charge triumphed at last, and on June 16, 1890, they reported all was 
finished up to water-surface line. We could take away the embankments then 
with safety. Since then no one has seen the dry bed of the Nile, nor, I trust, will 
see it for many aday tocome. Altogether about £460,000 was spent on this work, 
and Egypt is yearly the richer by an increase in the cotton crop worth at least 
2} millions sterling. 


OTHER BRITISH UNDERTAKINGS, 


That has been the biggest and, on the whole, the most difficult work the engineers 
have done in Egypt, but there have been many others. The great canal at the east 
end of the barrage has been constructed ; that at the west end has been remade. One 
curious bit of work was moving the Nile itself about a quarter of a mile east, so as to 
get it to come straight on to the barrage. This was done in about five years, by 
building out stone groynes on the west side and so forcing the current to turn east- 
ward. Where these groynes were built in water sometimes 40 feet deep there are 
now fields of corn, and where there were fields there is now deep water. As irrigation 
without drainage always tends to injure the soil, and as drainage had been quite 
neglected, it had to be taken in hand ; and when I left Egypt two years ago, about 
1,000 miles of drain had been made. The canals having been intended for irrigation 
only, the wants of navigation had been totally neglected. We had therefore to select 
certain useful navigation lines and supply them with locks and swing-bridges to allow 
the Nile boats to sail freely through them. Throughout the greater part of Upper 
Egypt the old system is still employed of irrigating only during the floods. There is 
always at such a season plenty of water in the river, but unless it rises to a certain 
height it cannot flow over the land. This has been remedied now. About 385 miles 
of new canal have been made ; about 300 more of old canals have been widened and 
deepened ; more than 100 new masonry works have been made—bridges, sluices, 
tunnels for passing one canal under another. All these have cost about £800,000 ; 
and now, however feeble the Nile flood may be in the future, it is sure to get on to 
the fields. You will see, then, that the state of the river at all seasons has been 
provided for. By means of the barrage the whole of the water when the river is at its 
lowest, in May or June, is poured on to the fields, and none escapes to the sea at all, 
while by the measures adopted in Upper Egypt, however defective the annual flood 
may be, there is no fear of any part of the country not obtaining water. 


THE CORVEE. 


One reform, second to none has been carried out—rather a social and moral than 
an engineering reform. Since the Jews made bricks for Pharaoh the habit of the 
country has been to execute their public works by forced labour. In 1883 there were 
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85,000 men employed from January to July in clearing canals and making embank- 
ments. Forced from their villages under the lash, receiving not a penny of wage nor 
a mouthful of food, they were kept at work half the year. This was so much the 
custom of the country, and it was so cheap, that it was not easy to overturn the 
system. But we Britons were not going to let this go on. We were told the 
Egyptian peasant was such a lazy fellow that he would not work for wages, and must 
be forced. We said, “Let us try.” By degrees money was forthcoming, and now 
the Egyptian labourer works as freely as the Englishman, except in one particular 
work, and the cost of his labour (£400,000 a year) goes into his pockets (or would if 
he had pockets), and helps him to live better and to pay his taxes. I must not, how- 
ever, omit to tell you where he is still forced to work. It has always been the 
custom to force the peasantry to turn out during the Nile flood to mount guard on 
the long miles of embankment, and to see that they are not breached. When we 
succeeded in abolishing the forced labour during the season of low Nile we left this 
alone, partly because it would have been very difficult to find the means of paying 
these labourers, but chiefly because we feared that if we made this work over to an 
ordinary contractor, and if by any chance an embankment breached and a province was 
flooded, which was always a danger, there would be such a rage against the whole 
system of contractors and free labour that the corvée with all its evils might be 
brought back again. But it is two years since I left Egypt, and I believe this Nile 
flood corvée also is now being abolished. 

Mr. MILNER, in moving a vote of thanks, said that Sir Corin Moncrierr had 
spoken with characteristic modesty and self-depreciation of the great work which he, 
and his colleagues had done for Egypt. (Cheers.) Of the successful labours of our 
engineers and of the upright administration which we had established, we had just 
reason to be proud. It would be affectation to deny that we went to Egypt for our 
own purposes and not for any Christian or philanthropic object. On the other hand, 
we ought not to allow ourselves to be led astray by those who said that our purposes 
were exclusively selfish—that we were there for our own end, and could not possibly 
go out. It might be that we could not leave within any period which we could define. 
Egypt would probably need European direction and guidance for years to come. But 
it was no formal or dishonest phrase to say that we were there to help the Egyptians 
to govern themselves, that our work was educational, and its ultimate object was 
to make ourselves unnecessary. (Cheers.) 

The vote of thanks was cordially passed, and briefly acknowledged by Sir 
C. S. MONCRIEFF. 


On the Condition of Uganda. 

INTERVIEW WITH LIEUTENANT ARTHUR. 
Tue last of the officers, Lieutenant ARTHUR, Rifle Brigade, of Sir GeRALD 
PorTAL's mission having now returned from Uganda,a Pall Mail representa- 
tive has had a five minutes’ chat with him upon the condition of the country. 
Mr. ARTHUR carefully avoided any topic which bore the semblance of political 
bearing, but otherwise was communicative and interesting in a light, gossip- 
ing way. 

“The country has a certain future before it,” he said, “(a peaceful and prosperous 
future. Of the healthfulness of the climate, speaking as a man must from personal 
experience, I must bear favourable testimony, for I never had a day’s sickness during 
the whole time I was there.” 
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“From what is the prosperity to come?”—“From the soil. It is a grand 
agricultural country, and the people are cultivating their crops in good earnest. 
Whether there is any mineral wealth or not has not yet been settled ; but with so fine 
a soil they will get along very well if they never find a lump of quartz in the kingdom.” 

“They must be an industrious race, then, to depend upon agriculture ?”—“ And 
they are, and a most enlightened people into the bargain. I should say that without 
any doubt they are the most advanced race of blacks in existence. They have a great 
yearning after European methods and manners, and are bent upon elevating them- 
selves. They purchase from the traders, of course, and are 


MucH Too WIDEAWAKE 

to be satisfied now with the blue and white umbrella kind of merchandise. Should 
an unsuspecting trader imagine that he is going to get much from them for an opera 
hat or by any of the old devices by which the savages used to be cozened, he would 
find himself grievously mistaken. They hunt magnificently, and barter the elephant 
tusks they secure; but they see that they get good value. Cloth is practically the 
currency of the kingdom—cloth and shells ; but if one wants to please them, writing 
materials or educational objects generally are the things wherewith to do it. 
European clothes, too, are greatly valued; and, indeed, they have a tailor in the 
capital, Mengo. No, I did not trouble him to build me a suit, but I dare say he can 
cut pretty well. They learn so rapidly from the missionaries and from all Europeans. 
The members of our party taught them several useful things, and they were excellent 
pupils. I must say it seemed to me perfectly wonderful to find, in the heart of 
Africa, a race of so much intelligence. There are several churches, which are 
generally well filled. There is a church council of native chiefs who manage the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the Protestants.” 

“ Have they any good-sized towns yet?” “Well, Mengo is not to be sneezed at. 
It stands upon a number of hills. On one stands the King’s palace, on another the 
Roman Catholic Mission station, on another the Protestant station, and on another 

THE GOVERNMENT Fort. 

The houses are mostly the grass houses with the big poles, you know, but they are 
beginning to build brick houses with sun-dried bricks, and houses of two stories, too. 
It is most difficult to form any estimate of the population, because one cannot tell 
how many the enclosures contain. These enclosures are walled round with cane 
fences, not for defensive purposes at all, but merely for privacy. Their morality is 
quite advanced, too, and every Monday morning there are weddings in church, with 
signing of the register in the vestry, just for all the world as if it were St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, except that, of course, the service is in the Uganda tongue,” 

“ How do they deal with crime?”—‘ They haven’t any yet. Civilised they are, 
as I am trying to explain; but they are not yet so civilised as to have any crime 
among them. There is some most beautiful scenery in the country, embracing lakes 
and hills of enormous expanse ; and there is no reason why the race should not be as 
happy as may be.” 

“You seem to be very fond of the people?”—‘“I am indeed. I was travelling 
for three months, the only white man of the party, with a chief called the SEx1Bogo, 
and no white man could have shown me greater kindness and consideration than he. 
I shall always regard him as one of the best friends I have, and I shall certainly keep 
up my friendship by means of correspondence. Anybody who regards this race as a 
lot of howling savages, or as anything but a capable and discerning race, makes the 
biggest kind of mistake.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 


CONSIDERING the amount of freedom enjoyed in the British Empire, it is hard to 
believe that the days of Slavery are not past. It still happens, however, as it did in 
the time of the Psalmist, that ‘the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations 
of cruelty.” Much work remains to be done by the society named above, and it 
ought to be well aided by all the friends of freedom, to whom appeals are made. Its 
objects are :—“ The universal extinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade, and the 
protection of the rights and interests of the enfranchised populations in the British 
possessions, and of all persons captured as Slaves.” In the carrying out of these 
objects the society observes the following fundamental principle, which was adopted 
by its founders after an experience of more than half-a-century, and which has been 
amply confirmed during the fifty-five years of the society’s own existence :—“ That 
so long as Slavery exists there is no reasonable prospect of the annihilation of the 
Slave-trade, and of extinguishing the sale and barter of human beings; that the 
extinction of Slavery and the Slave-trade will be attained most effectually by the 
employment of those means which are of a moral, religious, and pacific character ; 
and that no measures be resorted to by this society in the prosecution of these objects, 
but such as are in entire accordance with these principles.” 

In order to carry on this good work the society employ the means of circulating 
at home and abroad accurate information on the enormities of the Slave-trade and 
Slavery, which it from time to time receives from its correspondents in all parts of 
the world. It furnishes evidence to the inhabitants of Slave-holding countries not 
only of the practicability but the pecuniary advantages of free labour, whilst it 
diffuses authentic intelligence respecting emancipation in countries where it has 
been adopted ; whilst—by means of its friends in Parliament and by deputations to 
Ministers, both English and foreign—it is able to gain the ear of the Governments 
of the various nations throughout the world. The work of the society has been 
carried on for the past fifty-five years, and during that time it has hastened the 
extinction of Slavery in Brazil, the United States, and various other Republics of 
the Western world, in British India, and several islands in the Indian Ocean, as well 
as in the colonies of France, Spain, Portugal, Holland, and Denmark, and on the 
Gold Coast of Africa; whilst substantial progress is being made in Egypt. The 
society was also mainly instrumental in obtaining the convening of the Brussels 
Conference for the suppression of the Slave-trade in Africa. But although much has 
been done, as much remains to be done. The Slave-trade is still actively carried on 
throughout the entire length of the Eastern Coast of Africa, and the Slave hunters 
ply their deadly trade into the far interior of the Dark Continent. Illustrations of the 
instruments of torture used in connection with the accursed system are sufficient to 
make one’s blood freeze with horror. <A larger roll of subscribers is wanted than is 
already on the books, and an appeal for aid, which we trust will be generously 
accorded, has been made in Southport in a circular signed by Miss NICHOLSON, 
69, Albert Road; Mr. JoHN Barrow, 21, London Street; and Mr. ARNOLD 
HopGKINson, 16, Albert Road, to either of whom subscriptions or donations may be 
forwarded. In such a cause we say to our readers :— 


Let those give now who never gave before, 
And those who always gave, now give the more. 


—Southport Visitor. 
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The African SlavesTrade. 


AN APPEAL TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
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Tue following lines originated in a Conference of men and women Friends, 
at the Quarterly Meeting of Bristol and Somerset, held at Sidcot, on the 
16th October, when ARTHUR ALBRIGHT and CepHas BuTLer introduced 
the subject of the African Slave-trade as one demanding the earnest and 
persevering labours of Friends and others in the endeavour to suppress the 
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traffic: 


Rise, Friends! the cause is yet your 


own ! 
In Freedom’s name, arise ! 
And let your sacred zeal be known ; 
A zeal that never dies! 


Did WootmaN ever plead in vain 
For Afric’s tawny race? 

Then feed your flickering lamp again, 
With oil of Heavenly grace! 


Plead not alone with man—but Gop, 
Yea, plead with Gop and man ; 

And, in the steps your fathers trod, 
Step forth, and lead the van ! 


O, shame upon the Arab hordes, 
That, fired by ruthless greed, 
Work rapine, as Creation’s lords, 
True to their Moslem creed. 


On trackless wastes of desert sand 
What scenes do I behold ? 

Led captive by a murderous band, 
Guilty of crimes untold. 


Unnumbered victims, bleeding, bound 
With lacerating thongs, 

March slowly o’er that arid ground, 
And weep their cruel wrongs. 


No beast to share the loads they bear 
Beneath the Arab scourge : 

A mother’s shriek, her woes will speak, 
A curse her infant’s dirge ! 


The vultures scent that track from far, 
And soon shall have their fill, 

As on the bloody field of war, 
Where hosts lie cold and stiil. 


The wild hyzena’s fearful cry, 
The midnight air will rend ; 

He tears his victims where they lie, 
Ere yet their sufferings end. 


Did Gop ¢wo human races form, 
Unequal in His sight ? 

Is negro blood less pure and warm 
Than ours, whose skins are white ? 


Forbid the thought ! unworthy we 
Our Saviour’s love to share, 

Should we thus claim ourselves to be 
Sole objects of His care! 


To Christian cheeks the blood should 
rise 
In deep and lasting shame, 
That man should ever man despise 
In Nature’s holy name. 


One Gop is Father of us all, 
One Saviour all may know, 
To rescue from our common fall, 

And save from future woe. 


Then rise, ye sons of Fox and PENN, 
And to your name be true, 

As “Friends” of all, as Christian men, 
And sturdy warriors, too! 


Také up their yet unbroken sword, 
Ere yet its blade shall rust, 

And fight the battles of the Lord, 
With courage, zeal, and trust. 


The world is wide ; but wider still 
The love that seeks to save ; 

Up, Friends, and do your Father’s will— 
Give freedom to the Slave! 


Wm. KIrTcHING. 


Walton-by-Clevedon, October 24th, 1894. 
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Gritish Central Africa. 


WE publish the text of the recently signed ‘“‘ Memorandum of Agreement 
with the South Africa Company respecting British Central Africa, supple- 
mentary to the Agreement of February, 1891.” 


This Agreement, which is signed by Sir H. Percy ANDERSON, 
representing the Foreign Office, and Mr. Cecit J. RHopEs, representing the 
British South Africa Company, should be carefully studied with a map, by 
all those who are interested in the future government of British Central 
Africa, and of the welfare of its people. By Clause 8 it will be seen that the 
German frontier between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika, across which there 
has lately been such a scandalous amount of smuggling of gunpowder and 
arms of precision, as described on another page of this number of the 
eporter, will, for the future, come under the control of the British South 
Africa Company, and it is to be hoped that the steps which the Company 
has agreed to take for guarding that frontier will prove more effective than 
under the late’ administration. 


1. The South Africa Company having intimated that it is prepared to undertake 
the direct administration of the portion of the British sphere north of the Zambesi 
over which its charter was extended in 1891, the arrangement, under which the 
administration was confided to her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General, in 
consultation with the Company, till the rst January, 1896, or such earlier date as the 
Secretary of State might direct, will terminate from the date of the assumption by 
the Company of direct administration, which shall not be later than 30th June, 1895. 

Administrative posts which have been placed by the Commissioner in the 
Chartered territory will be transferred, and will thenceforth be under the direct 
control of the Company. The expenditure of the Commissioner on their account 
will cease from the date of transfer. 


2. The Company will, in accordance with the existing arrangement, pay into the 
hands of the Commissioner the annual contribution to the expense of police of 
£10,000 up to the rst January, 1896. 

It will during the year 1895 pay £1,000, in liquidation of the obligation, which 
it undertook in 1891, to afford to the Commissioner the use, free of charge, for 
administrative purposes, of the steamers on the Lake belonging to the African 
Lakes Company. 


3. The outstanding accounts between the Company and the Protectorate will be 
regulated by the accountants of the Foreign Office with those of the Company, on the 
basis that the Company is liable only for the annual police contribution of £10,000, 
for £5,000 given in 1891 for expenses connected with raising and organising the police 
force, for expenditure in connection with steam transport on the Lake for adminis- 
trative purposes, and for amounts which can be shown to have been expended for the 
benefit of, or on account of, the Chartered territory, as distinct from the Protectorate. 


4. It having been explained that Mr. Ruopes voluntarily authorised Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner to spend on his behalf a maximum sum of £10,000 for the 
operations against MAKANJIRA, it is agreed that the sum actually expended on that 
account shall be ascertained by the above-mentioned accountants, and that the 
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balance, if any, of the total amount of the £10,000, if the whole amount shall be 
shown to have been drawn by the Commissioner, shall be repaid to Mr. RHODES. 

5. The Treaties made on behalf of the Company in the Chartered territory will 
be sanctioned on the condition that no provisions in them will be confirmed which 
may conflict with the prohibition against monopolies contained in the Charter, and 
with the stipulations of the Act of Berlin in so far as they are applicable to the 
Chartered territory. 

It is understood that this sanction is without prejudice to certain claims based on 
concessions said to have been obtained by Mr. Wiese, should the validity of such 
concessions be hereafter established. 

6. Themining rights in the territory described as Marimba in the Commissioner’s 
published map, purchased by the Company from the African Lakes Company, will be 
confirmed, subject to the terms accepted by the Agent of the latter Company. 

In the territory described in the above-mentioned map as Central Agoniland the 
mining rights claimed by the Company will be confirmed, subject to the terms 
accepted by the Agent of the African Lakes Company. 

These confirmations will not include sanction of administrative powers, 
monopolies, nor the right to prevent the acquirement of land by settlers. 

7. Theclaim of the Company to land and minerals acquired from the African 
Lakes Company by purchase in the territory described in the Commissioner’s map as 
North Nyasa will be examined when the titles obtained by the latter Company from 
the native chiefs are produced for investigation. 

8. It being necessary that the frontier between Lakes Nyasa and Tanganyika 
should be watched, in order to prevent aggression by the natives on German 
territory, and the introduction of arms and ammunition in contravention of the 
prohibition which has been imposed, the Company agrees to take the requisite steps 
for guarding that frontier. : 

g. Customs arrangements between the Protectorate and the Chartered territory 
which experience may make it desirable to adopt for the purposes of the execution 
of the Berlin and Brussels Acts, or for fiscal reasons, will be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of State. 

The Company undertakes to provide Customs posts and to make suitable 
arrangements for insuring the proper observance, and preventing abuse, of the 
stipulations as to free transit in favour of countries adopting the free zone system of 
the Act of Berlin. 

H. Percy ANDERSON, 
November 24, 1894. C. J. Ruopes, for the British South Africa Company. 











Sorm of Bequest to the Anti-Slavery Society. 





“T give to the Treasurer of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, or to the person for the 
time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall be a full discharge for the same, 
the sum of £ sterling (free of Legacy Duty), to be applied for 
the general purposes of the said Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my 
personal estate as is legally applicable to such purpose, and in priority to all other 
payments thereout.” 
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Slavery under British Protection. 


Unpber this heading the Zanzibar Gazette, of November 21st, 1894, pub- 
lishes a rather strong criticism on an article written for the /reeman (Baptist 
organ), of October 19th. Although this article appeared in full in the last 
number of the Reporter, we are not sorry to reproduce the quotations from 
it given in the Zanztbar Gazette,which have specially caused so much pertur- 
bation in the official mind. As the Gazette is now an official paper, and bears 
on its title page what appears to be a copy of the Suttan’s hieroglyph, we 
accept the publication of the Freeman's article, and the attack upon the 
BriTISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society as a Satisfactory proof that 
the indignation now felt throughout Great Britain at the continued and 
unchecked existence of Slavery in British Possessions, is at length causing 
disquiet to the British officers now administering the Government of 
Zanzibar, nominally for the SULTAN, but in reality for the British Govern- 
ment. To show how purely British is the Administration we publish a full 
list of the officers appointed to administer the Government of Zanzibar, from 
the most recent source. It will be observed that the SuLTAN is the only 
Mohammedan, and with the exception of the Minister of Public Works, 
who is a British Indian, all the rest are natives of the British Islands. 

Sultan—SatD HAMED BIN THwatn,G.C.S.L., succeeded his great-uncle, 5th March, 
1893. President of Ministry—General Sir Liroyp Wititiam MatrrHews, K.C.M.G. 
Officers in command of Native Troops—Brigadier-General G. P. Harcn, and Lieut. 
A. E. H. Ratxes. TZveasurer and Collector of Revenue—C. W. STRICKLAND. Ainister 
of Public Works—BoMAnJI MANEKJEE. Lost Officer—Captain A. C. P. AGNEw, R.N.R. 
Health Officey—Dr. FRANCIS CHARLESWORTH. Witu Protectorate Administrator— 
Captain RoGers. Assistant Administrator—H. Brrp. THOMPSON. 

The following is a list of British Consular Officers at Zanzibar :— 

British Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General— ARTHUR HENRY HARDINGE. 
Consuls—ErneEst S, L. BERKELEY, and A. C. W. GENNER. Fudge and Consul— 
VAUGHAN KESTELL-CoRNISH. Assistant-¥udge and Vice-Consul—H. W. DE SAUSMAREZ. 
Vice-Consuls—Bastt S$. Cave (Mombasa), R. T. Srwon, and VauGHAN KESTELL- 
CORNISH. 

In reply to the sneer contained in the article in the Gazette, as to the 
writer in the Freeman having only just heard of the tax on caravan porters, 
we may reply that the notice was only published in the Gazefée itself a few 
weeks ago, and the copy of the Regulations applying to these porters was 
officially forwarded to the BririsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
within the last two months, and was reviewed in the last number of the 
Reporter. The enlistment of porters for work outside the SuLTAN’s dominions 
was expressly forbidden by a Decree, issued on the 11th September, 1891, 
countersigned by the late Sir GERALD PorTAL, and, it would therefore seem 
evident from the statement in the Gazetfe that ‘a tax of 10 rupees has been 
levied for some years past upon every porter engaged in Zanzibar for caravan 
work,” that the Decree of 1891, forbidding the enlistment, has been, and was 
probably intended to be, a dead letter. 
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FROM THE Zanzibar Gazette— SLAVERY UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION.”’ 

“We have been favoured with a copy, dated October 19th, of the Freeman, a 
London paper, and manifestly a Baptist organ, which indulges, under the above 
heading and in the most approved Exeter Hall style, in a characteristic tirade 
against Slavery in general and Slavery in Zanzibar especially, mingled with plenty of 
self-adulation. 

“The BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY,” the article states, “was 
formed in 1839 to continue the struggle against Slavery and the Slave-trade through- 
out the world, which had been so successfully crushed in the colcnies of Great Britain. 
Steadily it has pursued its career. This Society now sounds the tocsin of war with 
the alarming announcement that under the British flag there are at this hour a vast 
number of our fellow-men and women held in Slavery at Zanzibar. . 

“The call for action has come. The British AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY with a trumpet blast declares that it ‘views with mistrust and alarm the fact 
that England has recently taken no steps whatever to abolish the status of Slavery in 
her African and other Protectorates, but has contented herself with carrying out a 
policy which, while it may be more or less successful in dealing with contraband 
articles, is next to useless with the Slave-trade, and one which tends to aggravate the 
horrors of the cruel Slave march. It is, therefore, a disgrace not only to the nation’s 
moral policy, but to Christianity itself, that, in spite of the continued protests of the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY and its friends throughout the kingdom, 
Slaves are still allowed to remain in bondage in large numbers at present unknown, 
in countries which are now placed under the protection of the British flag.’ He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear. Wecan readily understand that multitudes will be 
deaf to the call. But Baptists must not. With our traditions we dare not. ‘ 
Shall Baptists, whose grandsires were ever in the van of such movements, fall into 
the rear? . . . and so forth and so on. 

The article concludes as follows :— 

“If the rumour be true which has just reached us that a tax of ten rupees per 
head is being levied by the Government in Zanzibar upon every Slave porter engaged 
in a Caravan, it appears to us that this indicates a complicity with Slave-trading, and 
certainly demands immediate attention in this country.” 

As regards the statement by the BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
that “ England has contented herself with carrying out a policy which, while it may 
be more or less successful in dealing with contraband articles, is next to useless with 
the Slave-trade, and one which tends to aggravate the horrors of the cruel Slave march,” 
it is so manifestly unfair and untrue, that we should be surprised at its publication did 
it emanate from any source more careful in its choice of language and more 
conscientious in the sifting of its “facts” than the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI- 
SLAVERY Society has shown itself to be. 

As to the concluding sentence of the Freeman's article, it would seem that news, 
even in the shape ofa “rumour,” must take a very long time indeed to reach the 
Baptists, or at least that particular member of the sect to whom we are indebted for 
the article. A tax of ten rupees per head, we beg to inform that gentleman, has been 
levied for some years past upon every porter engaged in Zanzibar for caravan work, 
whether the said porter be a Slave or a free man. The object of this tax is chiefly to 
cover the expenses incurred by the Zanzibar Government in keeping up a bureau for 
recruiting and registering porters, an institution established for the welfare of the 
porters themselvers, and it certainly does not indicate a “complicity with Slave- 
trading,” as the Freeman untruthfully insinuates. 
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The abolition of the status of Slavery throughout the British Protectorate is a 
matter which is engaging the most earnest attention of the authorities, but it is not 
a case of merely issuing a decree and thereby freeing all Slaves at once; such a 


. proceeding would be disastrous in its effects, and is simply impracticable. If the 


Secretary of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society and others of his 
way of viewing this question, were more fully acquainted with the position of affairs 
out here, and more conversant with Eastern ways and customs, they would be more 
temperate in their expressions of opinion, less cock-sure of their remedies, and more 
appreciative of the efforts and achievements of men who are endeavouring honestly 
and successfully, if somewhat slowly, to solve a very perplexing problem under trying 
circumstances and most hampering conditions.” 








55, Wew Broad Street. 


A REVERIE OF THE PAST. 


Where once their watch-fires Roman legions lit 
At night, beside Londinium’s circling wall ; 
Among the lime trees twittering sparrows flit, 
And, shrilly chirping, to each other call. 

Upon the ledges of the towering church, 

The fearless pigeons stay their errant flight ; 
And, in the shelter of the belfry perch, 

With gentle coo, till falls the hush of night. 


As here I sit, and muse on days long fled, 
Forgetful of the city’s restless din, 

A flood of sad, sweet, memories of the dead, 

With winter’s twilight, enters softly in. 

From countless hearts the tenderest feelings surge ; 
At home, abroad, beyond the leaping wave, 

When, once again, the sainted name of STURGE 
Brings thoughts of freedom to the suffering Slave. 


But few can tell, how sweet the thought to me, 
That here the gentle Cooper often stood ; 
When from his home, hard by the silent Lea, 
He, suffering, journeyed on some deed of good. 


Hither his steps the peaceful ALsop bent, 

With SraFForD ALLEN, man of generous heart ; 
And hence, some act of sterling kindness went, 
To heal, or soothe, oppression’s cruel smart. 


And thou! O father loved !* who laboured on 
Four weary decades for the souls of men, 

These knew thee here ; and thou with them art gone 
To realms of bliss beyond all human ken ! 


They now who wait, and watching, upward lift 
The torch of freedom, flaming in the night ; 
Ofttimes grow weary with the ceaseless drift 

Of care : some, too, with winter-snows are white ! 
But, ever bright, the red flame flashes forth, 
Above the mists of tyranny and wrong ; 

Till, swelling loudly, from the ice-clad north 

To sunny south, shall peal one burst of song ! 


—J. Easror TEALL. 





* The Rev. WILLIAM TEALL, for more than forty years missionary in Jamaica. 
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Obituary. 
THE LATE JAMES LONG, M.A. 


WE regret to record the death, on the 29th of December, of Mr. James 
Lone, M.A., who for twenty years was connected with the BririsH AND 
ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, first as a corresponding member and for 
the last twelve years as a member of committee. 

Born in the early twenties of the present century, Mr. Lone passed 
through Foyle College and the University of Glasgow, winning the Brisbane 
Bursary. He also studied at Cambridge, and for some years followed the 
vacation of a tutor. He subsequently resided and travelled in Spain, 
Germany, and France, during which time he was engaged in various under- 
takings of a private and public character. During the war in Denmark 
(1864), and that in Austria (1866), Mr. Lone, being resident in Germany, 
and acting on his own initiative and resources, without support from any 
suciety, distributed relief to the civilian sufferers by the horrors of war. In 
1870-1871, in consequence of his intimate acquaintance with Central France, 
and with many important officials, both in Paris and the Departments, he 
came forward and rendered important services to the War Victims’ Com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends, by the distribution of relief to the non- 
combatant victims of the Franco-German War. 

As soon as this work was completed, Mr. Longa, in continuation of his 
benevolent labours, went to Spain and purchased large herds of milch cattle 
and goats to supply the place of those of the peasants which had been consumed 
by the contending armies. A sum of not less than eight million francs was 
entrusted to his care by France and her Colonies, and of four millions and 
a-half as the representative of English benevolence in the Franco-German 
War. 

The most pressing disasters of the war having been alleviated in Central 
France, Mr. Lone continued his exertions by privately distributing throughout 
the devastated districts, succour to multitudes of impoverished persons, and 
rebuilding many of the ruined cottages ; providing for the support and educa- 
tion of large numbers of children rendered orphans by war; founding 
temporary homes and employment for thousands of the unhappy emigrants 
from Alsace-Lorraine. He also planted successful colonies of these latter in 
Algeria, besides constructing and organising model homes and schools for the 
Alsatian refugees at Belfort, which institutions still exist. 

In 1873, in consideration of his services to France, Mr. Lone received the 
freedom of the City of Belfort, where he has still many warm friends surviving. 

In 1875 Mr. Lona, as representative of the Society of Friends Committee, 
and of other bodies in Manchester and Birmingham, proceeded to France 
and devoted himself to the assistance of the sufferers by the inundation of the 
Garonne and its tributaries. In 1876 he again represented the Relief Com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends (as well as those of several large provincial 
cities) in alleviation of the sufferings attendant on the disturbances in 
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Bulgaria, and the Russo-Turkish war. In the period of panic and flight 
consequent on the forcing of the passes of the Balkans by the Russian 
armies, while the snow lay more than three feet deep and the temperature 
was often far below zero, he was able to assist many thousands of women and 
children. During this terrible flight Mr. Lona’s only shelter by day or night 
was very frequently only a railway waggon, and his food often a mere crust 
of dry bread ; and he never became free from the physical injuries which he 
received during this period of suffering, from frost bites and from being 
ridden over by a troop of cavalry, from his horse falling during one terrible 
ride which he was obliged to take with the troops. The injury then sustained 
seriously crippled his arm for life. 

Returning to the South of France for the benefit of his health, after nearly 
three years absence in the East of Europe, Mr. Lona found that owing to the 
failure of commercial enterprises in which his interests were involved, his 
private resources had very considerably suffered ; but he was still ready to 
take active part in any philanthropic work. 

The benevolent missions with which he was so long entrusted placed him 
in intimate relations with some of the principal members of the French 
Government, and with the English Ambassador, Lord Lyons. He was thus 
enabled, first, to render considerable service to the Anti-Slavery cause in that 
country, during the Mission of Sir BARTLE FRERE to Zanzibar ; and subse- 
quently, in the question as to the treatment of British-Indian Coolies in the 
Island of Réunion, which led to the stopping of their importation, as being 
practically a Slave-trade. In 1878, whilst in Turkey, Mr. Lone, at the 
request of the BririsH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SocieTy, made the 
journey to Berlin, in order to meet the members of the Committee who were 
deputed by the Society to endeavour to obtain from the Representatives of 
the Powers a joint Declaration that the S/ave-trade should be treated as 
piracy by the law of nations ; and although its immediate object was not then 
attained, there is no doubt that to the many interviews which then took place 
with the Ministers and Plenipotentiaries of the Great Powers, the way was 
prepared for the passing of the famous Anti-Slavery clause in the General 
Act of 1884-3, when the Powers met at Berlin to arrange the affairs of the 
newly-discovered Congo State. 

The public has known but little of the domestic circumstances which have 
rendered the past seven or eight years of Mr. Lone’s eventful life a time of 
very sad and touching interest, although during that period he has been in 
very close and confidential intimacy with various members of the BritisH 
AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy—more particularly with the late 
Epmunp SturGe, and with Mr. ARTHUR ALBRIGHT, Mr. ARTHUR PEASE, the 
officials of the Society, and a few others. Owing to the mental illness of his 
only and deeply-loved, widowed sister, Mrs. LESLIE, which commenced some 
seven years ago, Mr. Lona resolved to devote himself entirely to her care, in 
the hope that she might recover health. The close and painfully anxious 
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watching required, often reminded his friends of the well-known devotion of 
CHARLES Lams, under a similar affliction, and it was not without a feeling of 
sorrow that Mr. Lonea’s intimate friends saw the gradual ebbing of the 
comparatively small amount of strength in his already enfeebled constitution. 
Even his great devotion was unavailing, and about May last Mr. Lone was 
compelled, owing to dangerous symptoms which had supervened, to consent 
to the removal of his beloved sister from their small cottage, at Sevenoaks, to 
the Bethlem Royal Hospital, at Lambeth, where she is now under care. 

It is sad to have to state that after all his long-continued charitable 
exertions for others—comprising the gratuitous distribution of something 
like a million sterling in his various embassies of Peace—he should have 
died in so impoverished a condition that he was absolutely dependent upon 
the kindly benevolence of a few friends, and even mere acquaintances. The 
fund which was raised some years ago for the support of Mr. Lone and his 
sister now stands at so low a figure that it will not suffice to pay the necessary 
expenses for her care for more than a comparatively short time. 

Perhaps some who read this notice may feel drawn to help in the 
augmentation of this fund—which now has to discharge a sacred duty. This 
fund is now in the hands of ARTHUR PEASE and CHARLES H. ALLEN, of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SoclETy, to whom its administration has been confided, either 
of whom would be glad to receive remittances at the Society’s Offices, 55, 
New Broad Street, London, E.C. 

It may not be generally known that the afflicted lady now in Bethlem 
Hospital—unable to realise that her beloved brother is dead— was his faithful 
companion in some of his expeditions of mercy. 

In Turkey and Bulgaria Mrs. Leste saved the lives of many women 
and children by her active interposition, in recognition of which she was 
presented with a beautiful silver vase inscribed, by the Pashas and Foreign 
Ambassadors at Constantinople, with a warm congratulatory address. 
Truly James Lone and his sister were Apostles of Peace, and they have by 
their work made the name of the Society of Friends to be imperishably 
connected with the hallowed words “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 

He was seized with paralysis on the 17th December last, passing away on 
the 29th, after a period of apparent unconsciousness lasting eleven or twelve 
days. Mr. Lone was interred at Riverhead, near Sevenoaks, on the 2nd 
January. The Vicar, the Rev. J. M. Burn-Murpocu, who had constantly 
visited the sufferer during his last illness, kindly offered the requisite space 
in his beautifully situated churchyard, free of all ecclesiastical fees, and 
himself read the service. 

The British aND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY was represented by 
its Secretary, Mr. CHartes H. ALten, and Assistant Secretary, Mr. J. 
EasToE TEALL. Many of the leading business houses in Sevenoaks were 
represented and forwarded a memoria] wreath. Sir JoHN Kirk, a neighbour 
and friend of Mr. Lona, would have attended the funeral but that he was 
prostrated by an attack of influenza. 
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